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SEASONED TRAVELER: Lado 
Barta, 9, of Jacksonville, Florida, arrives 
on the Italian liner, Conte di Savoia, 
after spending six weeks in Europe. 
Photo shows him on pier with his lug- 
gage. He seems to have his hands full. 
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CYCLISTS Joan Outhwaite (eft) 
of New York and Barbara Bradfield of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., had been on a 
cycling tour of Scotland. They were on 
the torpedoed British ship, Athenia 




















HE boys 
home in the United States. They left war-torn E urope 


and girls picture d above are glad to be back 


to return to a land of peace They are happy that in 


America. at least. school and pl: iv will go on as before. 





WHERE DID you get that hat? Dan 
McGurk, 13, of Edgewood School, Green- 
wich, Conn., bought it during the stop- 
over at the Azores. Dan flew back from 
Europe on the Yankee Clipper. 


GLAD to be HOME in the U.S. A. 


screamed, but I never do things like that. Then a young 
woman passenger took my hand. leading me to my cabin 
to get a lifebelt. It was not there. 


So she gave me hers. 


The crowded ships brought many Americans from the 


countries that are at war. Among them were survivors 
of the Athenia, y a submarine. The 
oldest Athenia survivor was Miss Mary Little, of Phila- 
delphia. She will be 80 next May. Here is what she said 
about the sinking: 


“I was in the dining-room when that torpedo struck. 


which Was sunk by 


I managed to keep my seat with difficulty. Many women 












“I have never seen such kindness as people displayed 
on that ship. Ve ry young boys rushed to save their baby 
brothers, Young colle ge girls unselfishly plunged down 
those dark stairs to lead children to hy sterical mothers 
who had been unable to find them. The young men were 
so determined in their zeal to help others. Nobody will 
ever again criticize American youth in my presence. 
God bless those young heroes.” 


















HIS MOTHER'S BIRTHDAY 


Photo at left 
driving his special 
Ford, out for a ride with his mother, 
Mrs. Sarah Delano Roosevelt, on one of 


Vp 


shows the President, 
manual operated 


the roads of their estate at Hyde Park, 
N. Be 
The occasion was Mrs. Roosevelt's 


85th birthday. The President came from 
Washington, where Congress is in spe- 
r, cial session, to help celebrate his moth- 
er’s birthday. At 85, she is a busy wo- 
man, interested in national and world 
affairs. 

When photo was ti iken, the President 
had just stopped the car to talk to a 
group of newspapermen. 

Do mother and son resemble each 
other? 


All photos on this page from Wide World 
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PAN-AMERICAN 
CONFERENCE 


The “Good Neighbors” meet 


Our neighbor nations to the south 
are at peace. They want to stay at peace. 
They have not been drawn into the war 
in Europe, and don’t intend to be. 

Uncle Sam holds the same ideas. “Let 
us not be drawn into this war” is the 
main thought now in the minds of most 
Americans. When we say “Americans” 
in this instance, we mean, besides our- 
selves, the people of the 20 nations of 
Central and South America. 

The United States and these 20 Cen- 
tral and South American nations last 
week ended a meeting which was held 
in Panama City. Each nation sent dele- 
gates. The delegates held the power 
to represent their governments. This 
means that when a delegate spoke at 
the meeting, he was saying things that 
his gov ernment wanted him to say. 


Feel Effects of the War 


The meeting of American nations in 
Panama City. was called the Pan-Amer- 
ican Conference. The prefix pan means 
‘all.” Pan-American Conferences have 
been held before. But the one just ended 
in Panama City was a special one called 
to talk over the war in Europe. 

As President Roosevelt said in his 
radio speech shortly after war started, 
a war anywhere in the world affects all 
the nations of the world. This is be- 
cause all nations have commerce with 
most all other nations. War 
with that commerce. 


What Is Contraband? 

For instance, the British navy is doing 
everything in its power to stop ships 
from carrying goods to Germany. This 
is called the British blockade of Ger- 
many. 

The British freighter, Clement, while 
in the South Atlantic Ocean headed for 
Brazil, was sunk last Monday by a Ger- 
man cruiser. German submarines are 
prowling the ocean in search of British 
or French ships, to torpedo them. The 
submarines will also torpedo the ships 
of neutral nations if those ships are 
carrving contraband. 


interferes 


Contraband is a word used to de- 
scribe all goods which nations at war 
can use to help them win the war. It 


includes much more than just guns and 
ammunition. Oil is contraband. A na- 
tion at war may call anything it pleases 
contraband. 

Contraband was one of the subjects 
discussed at the Pan-American Confer- 
ence. The American nations demanded 
that food be kept off the contraband 
list. The American nations send a lot 
of food to Europe. South American na- 
tions especially send a great deal to 
Germany. 

If Argentina ships a cargo of beef to 
Germany, Argentina wants to be sure 
that the beef will reach Germany. Argen- 
tina does not want the ship to be stop- 
ped by a British man-of-war. 


But Great Britain does not want any- 


American nations feel that Uncle Sam 
wants to be a “good neighbor” to them. 
We will lend them money. We will 
send our soil-conservation experts to 
help them with their farming. We will 
train air pilots for them. We will in- 
crease our trade with them. We will 
build more ships so that more goods can 
be carried back and forth between. the 
U. S. A. and our southern neighbors. 


This “good neighbor” policy on our 
part is not very old. In the past, our 
relationship with many of the Central 
and South American nations has not 
been that of the “good neighbor.” Our 
Government frequently interfered with 
the affairs of those nations. 
ps" to Haiti, 
ama, 


We sent 
Santo Domingo, Pan- 
Cuba, Mexico,-and Nicaragua. 


U. S. Dollars 
American (U. S.) firms had invested 
millions of dollars in factories and plan- 
tations in Central and South American 
nations. Our Government wanted to 











make sure that these properties 
would be protected. Whenever 
property was threatened our 
Government would send troops 
to protect it. 


Change Our Tune 


These actions on our part 
made Central and South Amer- 
ican nations distrustful of us. 
But starting with President 
Hoover's administration in 1928, 
we began changing our tune. All 
U. S. troops were withdrawn. 
President Roosevelt continued 
Hoover's’ good work. Now Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and our Govern- 
ment are very eager to be “ 
friends” with 
neighbors. 

The war in Europe gives our 
Government a special opportun- 
ity to build up closer co-opera- 
tion between the United States 
and the Central and South Amer- 


real 
American 





our 





Yalburt in N. 


SUNNY SIDE UP! 


thing to get into Germany. British men- 
of-war have been stopping neutral ships 
going to Germany, and ordering these 
ships into British ports. There the cargo 
would be unloaded, and Great Britain 
would keep it. Then the neutral ship 
would be released. 

Many other important matters were 
discussed at the Pan-American Confer- 
ence. The United States delegates, 
headed by Under-Secretary of State 
Sumner Welles, did everything in their 
power to make the Central and South 


¥. World-Telegram 


ican nations, 

This is Uncle Sam’s chance to 
gain much of the South Amer- 
ican trade which had been going to Eu- 
rope, especially to Germany, 

Keep in mind, when discussing Pan- 
American problems, that most of the 
people of the South American nations 
are of European stock. They are not 
English speaking. Besides the large 
proportion of Spaniards, there are Ital- 
ians, Portuguese, and Germans in great 
numbers. Many of them came to South 
America during the past 25 years. Na- 
turally, they feel a close tie to the coun- 
try of their birth. 
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PEACE DRIVE 


End war, Germany says 

Warsaw, the capital of what was Po 
land, surrendered to the German arm. 
after a heroic fight. The Poles had al 
ready been defeated everywhere else 
Poland was conquered and divided 
German and Russian officials met and 
drew a 
at right. ) 

Chancellor Hitler, leader of the Ge: 
had what hi 
wanted. Why fight any longer, he asked 


new division line. (See map 


man government, won 


He was asking this question of th 
British and French governments. Ger 
many does not want to fight them, be 
cause Germany has gained her objectiv 


(the thing she set out to do) in th 
War. 


British-French Objective 


But Great 
not gained thei objective. 


Britain and France hav 
Their ol 
jective is to force Germany to overthrow 
its Hitler Hitler, 
Germany has grown to be even a greater 


government. Under 


power! than it was before the war of 
1914-1918. Germany regained this pow- 
er by seizing various European nations. 


First Austria. Then Czecho-Slovakia. 
Then Memel (from Lithuania). Then 
Poland. 


Britain and France had Hitler’s prom- 
ise that he would not make any more 
seizures after he took the Sudetenland 
area of Czecho-Slovakia. A few months 
later, Hitler broke this promise, and 
took all of Czecho-Slovakia. 


“Enough is Enough” 
Even then, Britain and France held 
off. They did not want to fight. But 
thev said Thev 


warned Hitler that if he took any more 


“ . ” 
enough 1s enough, 


territory by using force (sending in the 
Germany army to seize the territory), 
Britain and France would declare war 


on Germany. 

So it happened. The war is now five 
weeks old. Germany would like to have 
peace. But only a peace on Germany’s 
terms. This means that Germany would 
keep control of the part of Poland she 
and the Nazi government 
(which is the name of the group, under 
Hitler, 
stay In power. 

To this offer of peace, Britain and 
France replied with a definite “no.” 


has SC ized 


in control of Germany) would 


The fight will go on, they said. 


Hitler warned Britain and France that 
if they do not stop fighting, Germany 
will receive more help from her new 
friend. Russia. How much help is Rus- 
sia willing to give Germany? No one 
knows the answer to that question now. 
But it is clear that Russia will throw 
her weight on Germany's side, rather 
than on the side of Britain and France. 
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N. Y. Times 


THIS MAP shows the four Baltic nations—Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, 
and Finland—which were part of Russia before the war of 1914-1918. Now 
again Russia is reaching out to bring them under her control. Estonia was 
the first to go. Read the article below. Also note on this map the new division 
line through Poland, by which Germany and Russia divided Poland between 
them. Compare this division line with the one shown in the map on page 4 
of last week’s Junior Scholastic. At a second meeting of German and Russian 


officials, the line was moved further east to give Germany more of Poland. 





ESTONIA FALLS 


Under Russian domination 


When German troops invaded Poland 
on Sept. 1, the German government 
knew that Russia would not interfere 
with Germany's action. 

In fact, German officials took the 
trouble in advance to see that Russia, 
too, would get some of the spoils (the 
land gained by winning a war). 

Before the war of 1914-1918, all of 
Poland was part of Russia. 

Russia lost other territory, too, aS a 
result of that war. Some of the territory 
lost by Russia was cut up into the four 
nations of Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, 
and Finland. 


You will note on the map above how 
these four nations border on Russia’s 
present boundary. Note also their good 
position on the Baltic Sea. For this rea- 
son they are called Baltic nations. 

Though Russia is co-operating with 
Germany these days, Russia has told 
Germany to keep hands off these other 
Baltic nations. If any hands are placed 
on them, Russia wants them to be hers. 

It happened last week. Estonia was 
the first to come under Russia’s thumb. 
The Russian government called the Es- 
tonian foreign minister to Moscow. 
Russia that Estonia al- 
low Russia to build naval and air bases 


demanded 


on the islands of Oesel and Dagoe just 
off Estonia’s coast. Russia also demand- 
ed the right to build a naval base at 
Tallinn, capital of Estonia. Tallinn is 
an ice-free port the year round. Russia 
needs an ice-free port. Russia’s other 
ports are closed five to six months of the 
year, because of low temperatures. 

What could little Estonia do but to 
agree to Russia’s demands? 

Russia, to make Estonian government 
officials feel better about it, calls the 
new plan “mutual assistance.” This 
means that, according to the plan, Rus- 
sia agrees to come to Estonia’s aid, 
and Estonia agrees to help Russia, 
in time of trouble. 

A humorous comment on this “mu- 
tual assistance” plan is the cartoon on 
the opposite page. 

Latvia and Lithuania are the nations 
next in line for a “mutual assistance” 
treaty with Russia. 


FASTEST CAMERA 

The fastest camera in the world has 
been invented by W. K. Rankin of the 
General Electric Company. 

The new camera takes 120,000— 
count ‘em—pictures a second. 

The camera was invented to photo- 
graph electricity. It will be used in the 
electrical laboratory, where tests and 
experiments are carried on. 
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Carmack in the Christian Science Monitor 


THIS CARTOON shows the Rus- 


sian bear “mutually assisting” Estonia. 
Read the article, “Estonia Falls,” on the 
opposite page. 


CREDIT AND CARRY 
The Neutrality Bill 


After one week of the special session 
of Congress, a committee of Senators 
had pre pared a new neutt ality bill. The 
committee was the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. 

The bill recommended by this com- 
mittee is now being debated by the 
whole Senate. Senator Pittman, of 
Nevada, opened the debate for the side 
in favor of the bill. Senator Borah, of 
Idaho, opened the debate for those 
Senators opposed to the bill. 

After the two sides have had their say 
in debate (this may last several weeks, 
or may a before we get a chance to 
mail you this magazine), the bill will 
be voted on by the Senate. 

If a mi jority of the Senators favor it, 
the bill will then be voted on by the 
House of Representatives. If the House 
passes it, the bill will be signed by the 
President, and will become a law. 

The bill contains most of the points 
President Roosevelt wanted. There are 
seven main parts of the bill, as follows: 

1. American companies will be allowed to 
sell ammunition, airplanes, guns and other 
instruments of war to the countries that are 
fighting. Under our present neutrality law, 
they are not allowed to sell these articles. 

2. If a warring country buys anything what- 
ever from us, it will have to send its ships 
to take the goods home. American ships will 
not be allowed to deliver anything to a 
country that is at war. The country that buys 


the goods will have to pay for them within 
ninety days. 
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3. Americans cannot lend money to the 
wafting mations. A warring nation cannot 
take up a collection of money in the United 
States. But if the money is to be used for the 
relief of suffering and hunger, a collection 
may be taken here. 

4. Americans will not be allowed to travel 
on ships belonging to the countries at war. 

5. American ships may not go to watring 
countries for any purpose of trade. But if 
they stay on lakes and rivers that border the 
United States, they may go. (What country 
would this apply to?) 

6. American ship-owners may not arm their 
ships with guns. 

7. It will be up to the President or Con- 
gress to decide whether a nation is at war. 
This seems like an odd statement, but our 
Government does not always see fit to recog- 
nize the fact that a nation is at war. For in- 
stance, Japan and China have been at war 
for more than a year. But our Government 
does not recognize it as a war. If our Govern- 
ment had recognized it as a war, our neutral- 
ity law would have been applied. This would 
have meant a loss of a great deal of com- 
merce with Japan and China. 

Part of this bill came as a surprise. 
This part is the 90-day rule, contained 
in part 2. All along, the bill has been 
called the “cash and carry” bill. This 
meant that the nation buying the goods 
would have to pay cash at the time of 
the purchase. 

But now we see that a nation has 90 
days in which to pay for the goods. 
Senator Bridges of New Hampshire, 
when he heard of this change, said that 
the bill should now be called the “credit 
and carry” bill. 


—— 


ROUTE OF 
COLUMBUS 


Being sailed again 

Four hundred and forty-seven years 
ago October 12, Christopher Columbus 
discovered America. 

Now a group of Americans from Har- 
vard University are going over the route 

sailed by Columbus. In a modern ship, 
they are retracing the bold voyage of 
the three small ships and the hundred 
men. 

Columbus had a “scientist's gift of 
observation,” the Harvard group reports. 
The expedition has seen many of the 
things that Columbus wrote about in his 
journal, 

Prof. Samuel E. Morison, leader of 
the group, sends his news home by trans- 
atlantic airmail. Quite a change from 
Columbus’ day! 

“A minor but interesting incident,” 
reports Prof. Morison, “was a_ visit 
aboard from a mourning dove, probably 
migrating from Newfoundland to the 
West Ladies. Columbus in his journal 
says that he saw a ‘tortola’ (turtle dove), 
but his critics insisted that he must have 
mistaken a petrel for one. Now it seems 
certain that what he saw was a migrat- 
ing mourning dove.” 


CINCINNATI 
JOYOUS 


Baseball victory 


Joy reigns supreme among Cinc “innati 
baseball fans. For their home team, the 
Reds, has won the National League 
championship. It is the first time in 20 
years that a Cincinnati team has brought 
home the flag. 

The Cincinnati club, under Manager 
Bill McKechnie, climbed from last place 
to first in two years. They took first 

lace early this season, and held it. The 

t. Louis Cardinals made a desperate 
rally in the closing weeks, but lost to the 
Reds in the deciding games. 

Paul Derringer and Bucky Walters 
are the star pitchers for Cincinnati. 

Other outstanding players are Frank 
McCormick at first base, Bill Werber at 
third, and Ernie Lombardi, catcher. 

By winning the National League 
championship, the Cincinnati team 
earned the right to play in the World 
Series against the New York Yankees, 
winners of the American League cham- 
pionship. The series is now being 
played, the world’s champion to be the 
team that first wins four games 

Winning charapionships is old stuff to 
the Yankees. They have won the W orld 
Series the past three years, and have 
pli aved it in, as American League cham- 
pions, ten times in the past 17 years. 

If the Cincy Reds beat the Noo Yawk 
Yanks, it will surely be a hot time in the 
old town along the Ohio River, 


SOUTH POLE TRIP 

Because of the war, Rear Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd has only two ships in- 
stead of three to go to the South ‘Pole. 
He will start next month. 


Admiral Byrd planned to take three 
ships. They were the Coast Guard cut- 
ter Northland; the barkentine Bear; and 
the Department of the Interior's North 
Star. 

But now the Northland is needed to 
patrol United States coasts. It will keep 
a lookout for submarines and warships 
off our coast. 
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Ta67 rect ABOVE 


EFORE breakfast this morning, 
did you draw yourself a glass 
of water? Did you drink some 

of it? And did you toss the rest down 

the drain? In those three actions, you 
have the outline of the story of w ater: 

(1) Its source; (2) Its use; (3) Its 

disposal. 

Every city, town and village must 
attention to 

The bigger the city, 

it will need. 

quire 


its water. 
the more 


give careful 
water 
Our modern cities re- 
than a hundred gallons 
of water per di ry for each person. Ot 
course, this does not mean that each 
person uses that much. ( 


more 


Cities need 
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HYDRAULIC GIANT 


mining operation. “Hydraulic giant” 


big nozzle which directs the powerful stream ef water. The 
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in action in Alaska gold- 
is the name given to the 
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Minnesota Tourist Bureau 


WATER, WATER 
EVERYWHERE 


a great deal of water for use outside 
the homes of the people. 

Just stop to think of the thousand 
and one uses of water. It will make 
you realize how important water is, 
not only to keep your own body in 
good health, but to keep the life of 
a city going. 

Let's start making a list of the uses 
of water. We sugge ‘st that you add to 
the list other uses you can think of. 

In our homes we use water for 
drinking, cooking, bathing, washing, 

carrying away waste. Can you think 
of other uses for water in or around 
the house? 


word “hydraulic” 





FATHER OF WATERS: 


The Mighty Mississippi is but a baby 
stream where it starts on its 2,546-mile 
journey to the Gulf of Mexico. Photo at 
left shows sign at source of the Missis- 
sippi River, in Itasca State Park, Minn. 


A city government uses a_ great 
supply of water for general use, such 
as street cleaning and putting out 
fires. Some cities near rivers have 
their own electric-power _ plants 
which use water power, instead of 
coal or oil, to turn the machinery 
which makes electricity. 

Mills and factories need water for 
operating certain types of machinery. 
Some mills, like a paper mill, need 
so much water that they must be lo- 
cated right along the banks of a river. 


The Power of Water 


The photograph at the bottom of 
this page—a very fine photograph, by 
the way ——emphasizes something 
about water which is important to 
know. That is the POWER which 
water can wield. 

You have seen a swollen stream. 
Perhaps you have had first-hand ex- 
perience with a flood? (Read the 
story “High Water in Arkansas” on 
page 8.) Have you ever been bath- 
ing in the ocean, and been caught by 
the undertow? We hope you haven't, 
because it is a frightening experience. 

Usually, man can harness water 
power and use it to his own good. He 
dams rivers, and water thus stored up 
The water, fall- 
ing down through the conduits 


serves many purposes. 
( pipes ) 


in the dam, is so powerful that it can 
turn the machinery to make electricity. 
By storing up water, the dam can be 
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refers to water or something operated by 
water. Mining for gold by means of powerful streams of water 
(as in the photo above) is called “hydraulicking.” 
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used to prevent floods. By releasing the 
water during dry spells, the water can 
be used to irrigate farmlands. Dams are 
also used to make rivers more navigable. 
Thus boats can go further up the river 
than they would be able to go without 
the deeper water provided by the dam. 

Let us say a few more words about 
the POWER of water. Look again at 
the photograph of the “hydraulic giant” 
on the bottom of the opposite page. 
This powerful stream of water is used 
to remove the surface layer of hard- 
packed soil and gravel which covers old 
river beds where gold can be found. 
The water not only thaws out the ice 
and loosens big pieces of the frozen 
gravel and earth, but it clears the debris 
out of the way. 

In this way, man uses erosion by w ater 
to help him in his work. Last week, 
our theme article on “The Soil” fatale 
6 and 7, Oct. 2nd, Junior Scholastic) 
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get its water from the Colorado River. 
An aqueduct has been built to carry 
this water through the desert to Los 
Angeles. The water is not for Los An- 
geles alone, but for a region known as 
the Metropolitan Water District of 
Southern California. 

New York City gets its water from 
the Catskill Mountains. There, in great 
reservoirs, the good, clean water of 
mountain streams is stored up and sent 
through tunnels on its 125-mile trip to 
the city. 

It would cost too much for coastal 
cities like Los Angeles and New York 
to remove the salt from sea water. 

Cities near big lakes make use of the 
lake water. Usually it is not as pure 
as water obtained directly from reser- 
voirs in the mountains, but it can be 
filtered (cleaned of its impurities). Even 
the mountain-stream water must be fil- 
tered. 





FIGHTING A FIRE of the size of this warehouse fire in New York City re- 


quires thousands of gallons of water a minute. 
pressure to reach to the upper stories of the building. 
for shooting streams in a more horizontal direction. 


we spoke of natural erosion. We told 
of the damage water can do to farmland 
when nobody takes the trouble to check 
the erosion. h 


ave you ever gone roughing it — 


on a camping trip into the woods, 
stay a few days wherever you found a 
good place? Even if you are going only 
on a hike, just for overnight, you ms ike 
sure of one thing before you choose the 
place to stay. That one thing i is WATER. 
You can imagine how important it is 
for a city to be sure that it will have 
enough water, day in and day out. Some 
cities must often go far out of town to 
get enough good water to meet their 
needs, Los Angeles goes 300 miles to 
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It must be pumped to give it the 
Note the high, movable tower 


Every state has a committee (or com- 
mission, as it is usually called) to see 
that all the towns and cities within the 
state can get to good water. Before the 
states set up these commissions, cities 
would often have quarrels over the 
rights to the sources of water. 

Some sources of water must be used 
by communities in different states. When 
this occurs, the several states get to- 
gether and form a regional commission. 
The best ex ample of this kind of com- 
mission is the TVA (Tennessee Valley 
Authority), which manages TVA for 
the U. S. Government. 

The TVA is one of our country’s first 





F.S.A. photo by Rothstein 


BATH FOR LOGS: Here’s an- 


other use for streams of water shooting 
out under high pressure. This is the way 
logs are washed before entering a saw- 
mill. Photo taken at Longview, Wash. 


attempts to manage a whole river valley 
as a regional unit. The region of TVA 
includes parts of seven states—Tennes- 
see, Alabama, North Carolina, Arkan- 
sas, Georgia, Virginia, and Kentucky. 

These states agreed to allow the U. S. 
Government to take control of the Ten- 
nessee River, its tributaries, and the en- 
tire river valley. 

Conservation of the water and the 
soil is the main purpose of TVA. The 
Government built dams along the river 
to control floods. 

Farmers in the TVA were encouraged 
to improve their land by repairing gul- 
lies, planting trees, rotating crops, and 
using other soil conservation methods. 

The water stored up by the dams was 
used as power to make electricity. This 
electricity the Government sold at low 
rates to encourage farmers to wire their 
homes and farm buildings. 

TVA is an example of how our Gov- 
ernment can make a river work for the 
benefit of the people living in the river 
valley. It is an example of man’s abil- 
ity to take good care of the waters and 
the soil. 

Besides regulating the water supply, 
the states are now trying to find a way 
to end the pollution of rivers, lakes, and 
ocean fronts. The pollution of these 
waters is caused by emptying waste- 
water (sewage) into them. 

The modern, clean way of handling 
sewage is to empty it into sewage-dis- 
posal plants, where the impurities are re- 
moved. 
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ERHAPS you heard Tad North’s 
voice over the radio a short time 
ago. The program ended sud- 
denly, you remember. He had been 
presented with a medal because of 
the part he played in the flood. Then 
someone asked him to talk into the 
microphone and tell what happened. 
“But I didn't do anything,” he said, 
“It just all came about like it did.” 
No persuasion could get him to say 
more, to be photographed, to be in- 
terviewed, or to regard himself as a 
hero. There he was, a 


teen, in faded blue overalls. He took 
the medal shyly, thanked the giver, 
said those few words into the micro- 
puione withdrew. Some 
few knew that the affair had to do 
with the Arkansas River flood, but 
no one, not even the local newspaper, 
got it exactly right. 
This is how it was. 


and tnen 


Pr XCTOR K. NORTH, Tad’s 
father, owned the ferryboat that went 
bi anu forth between Proctor’s 
Landing and the other side. It was 
not much of a craft to look at, being 
little more than a roughly made plat- 
form built on two flatboats, and just 
enough to take a couple of 
Model T Fords if they were parked 
close and carefully. It was propelled 


large 


by a little gasoline engine on a very 
small flatboat lashed alongside. Ex- 
cept when “school kept” (and it kept 
for only twelve weeks a year in that 
district ) Tad ran the engine. He took 
great pride in it and had run it, off 
and on, That 
makes four years experience. His 
father, Proctor K., was captain as 
well as owner, steersman, fare collec- 
tor, also comforter for nervous tour- 
ists, 


since he was nine. 


And tourists often were nervous 
when they saw the ste« p clay bank, 
the ramshackle ferry, the rickety 
gangway, the swift river, and the 
road un the levee on the other side 
which had two hairpin turns. 

is it safe?” some of them would 
ask. 

“Safe as a hornet’s nest,” Proctor K. 
would assure them. “Why, it’s been 
on the job ever since I came from the 
war in France, and it’s like to be here 
Then, with 
his mind on business. he would say, 
with rough hand extended for the 


. , » 
when me and you isn't. 


This story is from Children of .Amer- 
ica, a book of stories selected by Barbara 
Nolen. It is used here by permission of 
Story Parade, New York. 
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High Water In Arkansas 


A Boy Shows Courage During A Flood 
By CHARLES J. FINGER 


money, “Two bits for the car, and a 
dime for every passenger. Forty cents 
if you come back. We don't give no 
tickets, but we'll remember your face 
all right.” 

Proctor K. had made that speech 
so often that Tad, who had seen no 
other ferry except that up at Cum- 
ing’s Crossing (which was almost a 
twin), wondered if ferry owners in 
places like New York, and Seattle, 
and Norfolk had to assure doubtful 
passengers. 


Wears. last spring it was high 
water in Arkansas. On the fourth day 
people began to call it flood stage, 


with more coming, and the ferry 
business was down to nothing. The 


lower branches of the willows along 
the river banks were burdened with 
floating sticks, cornstalks, and odds 
and ends. All the morning, snags had 
been drifting down; several barns, 
then a live goat perched on a hen 
coop with two doubtful hens for sail- 
ors, once a frightened squirrel on a 
wooden beam, then a mile-long 
tangle of cornstalks, Hourly the river 
rose, became yellower and yellower, 
noisier, angrier, wider. About nine 
o'clock, Proctor K. said, “I guess we'll 
call it a day, Tad, and lay up.” 

“Meanin’ it’s dangerous?” asked 
Tad. 

“Not what you'd call plumb dan- 
gerous, Tad, only the way I look at 
things is that a pocketful of caution 


is worth more’n a hundred sacks of 
take-a-chance. What isn’t wisdom is 
danger, always.” 

Tad nodded, considered, then 
asked, “What about Sim’s delivery 
truck, the bread and all that?” 

Proctor K. looked at the racing 
clouds, looked down river and up 
river, then said, “Why, if he comes, 
and the roads can’t be none too good 
considerin’, itll be within the next 
hour. Of course, we'll take him over. 
If he doesn't come by then, why, 
folks will have to bake fer themselves 
like they did when I was a boy. But 
the roads will be like pancake batter 
if I know mutton from goat.” 


But in spite of the worst kind of 
roads, Sim’s delivery truck was no 
more than twenty minutes late, and, 
as usual, Sim was cheerful. His Scot- 
tie, Susie, was as cheerful as her mas- 
ter, and announced her coming with 
joyous barks. As soon as the truck 
was aboard, she capered about the 
deck and barked at the water in a 
frenzy of excitement. 

“Maybe I ought to tie her up for 
once, she’s that excited,” said Sim, 
doubtfully. “Dogs, they know when 
anything’s out of the usual quicker’n 
some men. Why, she’s been worked 
up all mornin’ since we took on some 
groceries for Bernses what he 
phoned over for just a little afore the 
phone went out. Dogs, they know 
things.” 

Sim went across the gangway to 
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lend a hand to Proctor K., who was 
preparing to cast off the line. Tad, 
testing his engine, thought it would 
be a pity to tie Susie, see ing how she 
enjoyed everything. 

Then things happened. A rabbit 
appeared on the bank. Susie gave a 
sharp, hunting cry, scamperéd across 
the gangway, and started up the bank 
in chase. Tad looked up to see the 
dog silhouetted against the sky on 
the top of the levee, heard Sim say, 

“Dag gum it! I knew I ought to have 
tied her. Wait a bit! rl be back!” 
Then Sim went running up the bank 
and Proctor K., after taking a half- 
hitch around the post to hold the 
ferryboat, followed. 


Teche was the moment when the 
second thing happened. No one saw 
it. 

Downstream, not floating nor even 
in sight, because it had long been 
wate rlogge d, came rolling the stump 
of a tree. Now and then one of its 
roots came above water, vicious- 





Susie under his arm, saw Proctor K. 
at the water's edge, saw the willows 
sliding strangely northwards and Sim 
and Proctor K. sliding with them. 
Then he knew he was adrift, and 
panic seized him. But his panic was 
for a moment only. In a thrice he 
had his engine going, but almost im- 
mediately he knew how useless it 
was. 

“What isn’t wisdom is danger,” ran 
through his mind. So he stopped the 
motor. He must not waste gasoline 
which might come in useful, though 
he could not tell how or when. The 
ferryboat was in the grip of the cur- 
rent and already sweeping round 
Union Point and into one of the many 
horseshoe - shaped lakes between 
Proctor’s Crossing and the place 
where the Arkansas River joined the 
Mississippi. 

“Tad, you've got to think straight,” 
he told himself. 

He got on the ferryboat, walked to 
the rope which was trailing in the 
river, hauled it in and coiled it ready 


Down the river came a goat on a hen eoop and a squirrel on a wooden beam. 


looking, hooked roots they were, 
ready to do mischief. One of them, 
reaching high, caught at the rope 
and dragged it under water at the 
moment when the end of the tree 
struck the ferryboat and drove it 
sideways. Feeling the shock, Tad 
seized an oar to prevent being driven 
against the bank. At the same mo- 
ment, he saw the post dragged out of 
the soft earth and start riverwards. 

Almost before he realized what 
had happened, twenty feet of yellow 
water separated fe rrybo: at from river 


bank. Tad saw Sim on the bank with 
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for use. He examined the chocks 
under the tires of the delivery truck 
to make sure the auto would ride 
well, for if that rolled or slid———! 
He shook his head as he thought of 
possibilities. Next, he took his rag- 
ged coat and covered the engine. 
Tad felt that if he got wet it would 
do no harm, but the e1 igine was an- 
other matter. Then, believing all in 
order, he climbed to the roof of the 
delivery truck to take observations. 

What he saw was a world strange, 
yet familiar—strange when he looked 
at things near, familiar when he 


looked far off. The Arkansas River 
was a band of tossing water, ugly 
yellow, roaring, with leaping waves 
where the swift current broke on 
snags which were held fast on mud 
banks. If the ferryboat struck one 
of those———! It was like a night- 
mare to think of what might be, and 
like a pleasant dream to look at the 
sun shining brightly, to hear a thou- 
sand birds chattering. Then he saw 
the Mason place, the house now on 
a little island; washing hanging out 
to dry on another little island, only 
the barn roof above water. 


by was then, for the first time, that 
he realized he was not alone on that 
flooded river. Ahead was a shanty- 
boat, a sort of little Noah’s ark, one 
of those rough-made floating houses 
in which people live who fish for 
mussels, gathering shells to sell to 
button factories. Tad felt happy 
enough to sing when he thought that 
there might be a man, or men on 
board; but the hope waned when, 
drawing nearer, he saw a Negro wo- 
man waving a white cloth, and three 


~ children seated on the roof. 


Then Tad became breathless. 
Ahead, in the line the shantyboat 
would take, was a long and w icked- 
looking wave which told its tale of 
jamme d snags. Into that tangle the 
ark with its four passengers must cer- 
tainly drift. There was no escape. 
Tad knew what would happen, how 
the shantyboat would catch broad- 
side on, how it would tilt, how the 

water piling against it would pour in, 
how the boat. would founder, how 
the disaster would mean a swift end 
for woman and children. All that 
came to him in a few moments. Then 
Tad became active. 

Down he ran to his engine and 
started it. Back he ran to the steer- 
ing oar and tugged to change i 
course, no matter how slightly, s 
that the drift of the ferryboat aa 
be near the shantyboat. If the en- 
gine held out, if no swirl swept the 
ferry back into midstream, and, most 
important, if the woman knew what 
to do and did it at exactly the right 
moment when he threw the rope, 
there might be a chance. There were 
many “ifs.” 

“Catch! Make fast!” Tad shouted 
as he flung the rope. He saw the wo- 
man bend forward to catch the flying 
rope, saw the three ‘frightened chil- 
dren on the roof, heard his little en- 

(Turn to next page) 
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gine chugging bravely, saw how the 
woman, used to river ways, caught 
the rope, took a swift turn around the 
bollard post, and he knew the trick 
was done. 


(= the ark alongside, and 
holding it there while the woman and 
children got on board, was fairly 
easy. Then Tad shut his engine down, 
and there were explanations. Also 
there rejoicings when Tad, 
wondering if it was honest to do so, 
opened the door of Sim’s delivery 
truck and took out bread and dough- 
nuts for the children. They stuffed 
rather than ate, so ravenous they 
were. 


were 


Lawdy! Two days they 
got never a bite, * said the mother, 
Then she turned to Tad and asked, 
“Is you all alone on this rescue boat?” 
“This isn’t 
said. “I’m adrift 
An accident.” 


“Lawdy! Why, it's no acci- 
dent at all, mister captain. ” She per- 
siste 2 in giving him that title. “Why 
don’t you see it’s the Lawd’s work? 
He sent that rabbit. He sent that dog. 
He sent you down the river to us.” 


“Lawdy! 


So Tad had to explain. 
a rescue boat - he 


like vou all. 


L awdy! 


She munched some bread herself, 
regarding the swift moving pano- 
rama of trees and driftwood and dis- 
tant highlands. 


“He done arranged it all, captain. 
Two bends in the river and its Cy- 
press Bend where I was in the high 
water in 32 
all there.” 


Good Lawd’s sendin’ us 


And what with the whirling waters, 
racing bayous, and islands of slush, 
they were in sight of Cypress Island 
when Tad thought they still 
miles away. They saw four shanties, 


dots that 


were 


men and women, a 
raging river at the cut-off and white 
breakers ahead. If the little engine 
could force the ferryboat into still 
behind the island, there was 
hope. The next minute or two meant 
quick work. Tad sent Nancy to the 
ferry stee ring oar, Opene .d the rear 
door of the delivery truck and bun- 
dled the children in where they 
would be safe, ran to his boat along- 
side Imme- 
diately they were in wild water and 
racing like an express train. 


were 


water 


and started the engine. 


Once the ferrvboat pivoted ona 
hidden snag and the shantyboat tore 
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Noise of Waters 
By JAMES JOYCE 


All day I hear the noise of waters 


Making moan, 


Sad as the sea-bird is, when going 


Forth alone, 


He hears the winds cry to the water? 


Monotone. 


The gray winds, the cold winds are blowing, 





Where I go. 
I hear the noise of many waters 
Far below. 
All day, all night, I hear them flowing 
To and fro. 
¢ This poem is from Collected Poems by James Joyce. It is reprinted here 


loose and went downstream on its 


side. Once the engine fluttered, as if 
it had done its best and, wearied, 
could do no more. But they won. The 
ferryboat slid into calmer water in 
the lee of the island, and into the 
water, waist deep, ran some of the 
marooned islanders. They laid hands 
on the ferryboat and pulled it in- 
shore, while the engine chug-chug- 
ged bravely. 

“You made it,” said one of the men, 
a tall, bronzed fellow. 

“More mouths to fill 
much to give ’em,” 
laughing. 

“I tell you the Lawd knows His 
business and don’t do it halfway,” 
declared Nancy, and pointed to the 
stores in the de livery wagon. 


and nothin’ 
said another, 


The marooned share-c roppers were 
willing to believe that a little later 
when, With a blazing fire for comfort, 
all of them were feasting on Sim’s 
bread and doughnuts, sardines and 
canned salmon, pork and beans, ba- 
con, condensed milk, cheese, crack- 
ers, and much more. And when one of 
the share-croppers wondered who 


\ ¢ by permission of The Viking Press, New York. 


. 


was going to repay Sim, Nancy re- 
lieved her own mind, even if she did 
not relieve Tad’s, by saying again, 
“The Lawd don't do ‘things halfw ay! 
It'll come out right.” 

And as it turned out, Nancy was a 
good prophet. 

All that was the part of the adven- 
ture which few people knew, except 
those on the rescue boat sent down 
from Helena, which arrived five days 
later. We, on that relief steamboat, 
expected to find famished people on 
Cypress Bend. Instead, there were 
fifteen high-hearted men, women, 
and children, well fed and comfort- 
able, a brave flag fluttering on a new- 
ly erected flagpole, and things in gen- 
eral wear ing the air of a picnic rather 
than a flood disaster. 


When the relief supervisor and the 
Memphis newspaper man got Tad in 
a corner and said things about his 
good work, talking about a medal, 
Tad said exactly what he said a week 
later when they pushed him to the 
microphone: 

“But I didn’t do anything. It just 
all came about like it did.” 
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BIB and TUCK 


It is not always quiet and peaceful in 
the cafeteria at Jefferson Junior High 


I] ADAME SECRETARY” 
M was Tuck’s latest nick- 
name for Bib. He kidded 
her and said the reason she was al- 
ways being elected secretary of some- 
thing was that she'd had so much 
practice writing notes in class to 
Dimps Ritter and Trudy Norman. 
But Pop stood up for Bib, and said it 
was because she had a “methodical 
mind,” which was a good thing. 

Pop was always interested in the 
kids’ school activities and he loved to 
hear Bib and Tuck talk about the 
goings-on at Jefferson. Only, once in 
a while, Pop would get stuck on 
names of organizations like Pepno- 
crats and Swingcopators—and what 
was this new thing Bib was secretary 
of—the Jay-Cees? 

The Jay-Cees, Bib explained, was 
short for Jefferson Clean-Up Com- 
mittee. At least, that was the way it 
had started out, as a student commit- 
tee to conduct a campaign to clean 
up the grounds. This had been so 
successful, though, that the Jay-Cees 
had kept on campaigning for other 
things. For instance, they were the 
ones who had put on the Less-Noise 
and the Safety-in-the-Corridors cam- 
paigns. And recently Mr. Slocum, 
the principal, had congratulated 
them in assembly on their accom- 
plishments. He said their traffic mon- 
itor system had worked wonders and 
that the whole school should be 
proud of the great improvement. 


As usual, Tuck teased Bib a lot 
about being a Jay-Cee. He would 
tiptoe around the house and make her 
bump into him coming around a cor- 
ner; he talked in such a “Less-Noise” 
voice that she couldn’t understand a 
word he said; and every time she set- 
tled down with a good book in “Old 
Faithful” (the big, fat, squashy chair 
they both fought for — when Pop 
wasn't home), Tuck would sneak up 
and give her a ticket for Parking 
Overtime! Bib took it all g good-natur- 
edly, though, and went right on 
about her deine sss of being secretary 
ofthe Jay-Cees. 

“Well, I see you have the official 
notebook along. That must mean the 
Jay-Cees are up to something,” Tuck 
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said, as they walked to school one 
brisk October morning. 

“Yes,” replied Bib in a tone which 
was very chipper for her at this time 
of the day. “Our next campaign is to 
improve the cafeteria———” 

“Good!” Tuck exclaimed without 
waiting for her to finish. “As a special 
favor, | wish you'd have them take 
the shoe leather out of the beef stew, 
and also put hamburgers on the menu 
at least five days a week.” 

“So you can eat four every day, I 
suppose,” Bib retorted. “Uh-huh, I 
saw you with two pieces of pumpkin 
pie on your tray yesterday. No won- 
der your lunch money never lasts out 
the week! And if Mom knew you 
were eating two desserts ev ery day—” 

“Not so fast there, Miss Sherlock 
Holmes. Didn't I see you with two 
pecan rolls the other day?” 

“Yes, but——” 

Bib stopped short. She couldn't 
tell him she'd only picked the nuts 
and raisins off the rolls. Come to 
think of it that hadn't been very eco- 
nomical. Or good manners, either. 

“Anyhow, that’ s beside the point,” 
she continued. “If you'd only let me 
finish telling you about the campaign, 
youd know what it’s all about. We 
aren't trying to improve the food. 
But you know what that place is like 
each noon—a battlefield! The clatter- 
clatter of trays, people throwing 
things and popping paper bags under 
your nose. It’s terrible. For instance, 
boys like Buzz Newton who always 
race the line and shove in ten place s 
ahead——” 

“I dont think Buzz will try that 
trick again,” Tuck laughed. “Didn't 
you see him yesterday? He was going 
so fast he couldn’t see where he was 
headed, and he shoved in next to Mr. 
Slocum. Boy, did he fade back into 
place when he looked up!” 

“Jeepers, that must have been 
good. Wish I'd seen it! Breezy Jones 
was next in line to me. I'll bet he 
has never done anything with a milk- 
bottle top except sail it at somebody 
or drop it on the floor. Orange peel- 
ings, ditto!” 

“Hey, don't blame everything on 
the boys,” Tuck spoke up. “Your pal, 
Trudy Norman, held up the line ex- 
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BIB’S POSTERS 
She wanted them funny 


actly five minutes the other day while 
she see-sawed between macaroni 
with cheese, and chipped beef on 
toast, and then—whadyaknow—she 
decided to take soup and a sandwich, 
after all! So she wormed her way 
back up the line instead of going 
around and starting over, as any 
s00f——” 

Tuck hesitated, as he realized that 
calling a girl a “goof” (whatever that 
is!) wasnt quite the thing to do. But 

(Turn to next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
Bib didn’t notice; she had just “re- 
membered something.” 

“Oh, dear, I promise dd Iddo a 
poster for the Jay-Cees by tomorrow. 
And I have two other drawings to do 
for art class, and I haven't thought 
of an idea for the poster, anyhow, 
and—oh, Tuck, be a sport, and help 
me get a good poster idea,” Bib 
pleaded, as they turned in at Jeffer- 
son. 

“Can they 

“Ot course. 


be——funny?” 
Anything,” Bib assured 
him. 

“Well, tell you what, Ill look 

around at lunch today, and see what 
I can see,” Tuck said, and then added 
slyly, “Only, I could see 
more if | had another dime and could 
get a double order of pie——" 
Bib shook 
“But you will help me on 
the poste r idea, won't you, please, 
Tuck?” 

“Sure,” laughed Tuck, as he left 
at the school door. 

Bib smiled to herself as she turned 
down the hall. Brothers were okay— 
sometimes! 


of course, 


“No can do, no can do,” 
her head. 


her 


‘Ia AT night after supper, Bib and 
her one-man poster committee had a 
meeting in the Tuckers’ living room. 

“Well, Tuck, what did you see in 
the cafeteria today that looked like a 
poster?” Bib asked. 

Take a note, Madame Secretary,” 
Tuck said, and then glanced at Mom 
to be sure she was listening, “Ahem! 
First of all, I should like to report 
the usual politeness of one E. A. 
Tucker, Jr., who rose on his hind legs 
and stood at attention, when Miss 
Markham stopped at his table——” 


“And you might add that Bob Tan- 
ner had his hind le ‘gs stretched out 
under the table so far to the other 
that Miss Markham almost 
tripped over his feet,” Bib put in. 

“Aw, Bobo can't help it if his legs 
are long,” Tuck defended weakly. 
“And, incidentally, if you're going to 
criticize my friends, I might report 
that one of the most disgusting things 
I saw was your friend Cricket Ryan, 
combing her hair over the 

“That's nothing. I 
Davis clean his finger 
fruit knife!” 


side 


soup!” 
saw Dopey 
nails with a 


Bib snapped back. 


“Here, here, thought you two were 
discussing posters,” Pop boomed out 
from behind the evening paper. 


“This sounds like a dog fight to me.” 
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Scouts Have Camp 
at World’s Fair 


Since the New York World’s Fair 
opened last spring, 3,900 Boy Scouts 
from all parts of the country have had 
the thrilling experience of a week's va- 
cation in the Boy Scouts’ Service Camp, 
on the Fair grounds. 

The photograph on the front cover of 
this issue of Junior Scholastic shows one 
of the Scouts, detailed to gate guard 
duty. This Scout is Lewis Williams, 
age 13, of Stroudsburg, Pa. He is in 
the 8th grade of the Clearview School. 


“Servi ce CAMPS _— 
piSiTORS WELCOME 
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Photo by Paul Parker 
It was a hot day when the photograph 
was taken, which explains why he is 
wearing a sun helmet instead of the reg- 
ulation Scout hat. You will notice in the 
above photograph, showing the en- 
trance to the camp, that the gate guards 
are wearing regulation hats. 

Life for World’s Fair Scouts was not 
all play. They had services to perform, 
as the name of the camp suggests. They 
served as guides to groups of school 
children, performed orderly service for 
Fair officials and distinguished guests, 
and helped out in the Children’s World. 

The camp will close the end of Octo- 
ber, and will open again next spring. 





“Sorry, Pop,” came from both Bib 
and Tuck at the same time. Then 
Tuck said, “Well, as I was saying, 
how about a poster showing some 
girl, tickled over something, sputter- 
ing a mouthful of crackers all over 
the table? I saw that today. Or—er— 
well, some of the boys had a grape- 
seed spitting contest——” 

Bib wrinkled her nose. “Somehow 
those don’t sound so easy to draw,” 
she said. 

“If you'd only let me finish,” Tuck 
wailed, mocking Bib’s complaint 
when he interrupted her. “Those 
were just to warm up on. NOW, 
how about a poster showing the crazy 
ways of holding your knife and fork? 
For instance, there’s the Dagger hold, 
the Strangle, the Pen-knife, and the 
Shovel grip, and then there’s a hum- 
dinger you might call the—Four- 
Fifths Nelson —wow! 

“Wait—wait, I think you've got 
something there,” Bib cried as she 
snatched her ske tch pad and started 
to work. 

Pop looked up again at this point, 
and remarked that he didn’t think it 


was very educational to show the 
wrong way of doing a thing. wy 
don’t you show the “right way? 

“But it wouldn't he funny, Pop,” 
Tuck insisted. 

“By the way, what sort of a lunch 
did you have today, Tuck?” asked 
Mom. 

Tuck fairly beamed. 
plates and milk,” 
proudly. 

“Vegetable plates?” Mom repeated. 

“Sure thing. It takes two to fill me 
up. But they’ re only ten cents apiece. 
That’s better than two desserts, isn’t 
it?” 

“Oh, yes! And you didn’t eat any 
dessert at noon?” Mom questioned 
closely. 

“No, not a smidgen, But say, Mom, 
you know there’s half a chocolate pie 
out there in the cupboard right now. 
And I think it would be very—helpful 
of us if we'd show Bib how these 
various fork holds Jook!” 

Mom couldn't help laughing. “I 
think you're right, Tuck. Let's all 
have a piece of pie.” 

—Gay Heap. 


“Vegetable 
he announced 
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The New Movie 


WHAT A LIFE 
Whoopee at Central High 


UPPOSE you hadn’t cracked your 
history book in weeks and had to 
make the highest mark in the exam 

tomorrow or else your mother wouldn't 

ive you the money to buy two tickets 
& the Spring Dance and you'd already 
asked the nicest girl in school to go with 
you and. Well, you can see what 
a jam Henry Aldrich is in. And that’s 
just the way Henry’s luck runs all 


through the new movie, What a Life. 





Jams crop up here, there, and every- 
where at good old Central High, and 
Henry is at the bottom of most of them. 
Henry, you see, has a sort of knack for 
getting into trouble. Then he lies in 
order to get out, and only gets in deeper. 
Henry s says it’s the wz Ly he’ s built 
—or something. 

Henry is sent to the principal's 
office for causing a disturbance 
in study hall. Henry tells Mr. 
Bradley, the principal, that he 
was busy scanning Hamlet. The 
disturbance, he says, might have 
been caused by anybody—even 
the boy in back of him! “The 
boy in back” turns out to be 
George Bigelow, the brightest 
boy in the class. George says he 
might have laughed at some- 
thing Henry was drawing in his 
Hamlet book. The draw ing turns 
out to be a funny picture of the 
history teacher, which gets 
Henry in dutch, sure enough. 
Mr. Bradley exciises George but 
writes a note to Mrs. Aldrich 
about Henry’s poor conduct and 
tells Henry to take it home to 
her. Henry says he will—even if she 
isn’t very well and has lost eleven pounds 
in the past week! 

Henry is telling all this to Mr. Bradley 
when who should appear in the office 
but Mrs. Aldrich, herself, looking very 
healthy and feeling very proud of hav- 
ing lost eleven pounds in weight recent- 
ly! Mr. Bradley heaves a sigh and tells 
Henry and his mother that he can re- 
main at Central High only on proba- 
tion. Mrs. Aldrich is upset by this news, 
particularly since Mr. Aldrich has just 
been made president of the Parent- 
Teacher Association. But Henry is much 
more concerned about the money he 
needs for the Spring Dance tickets. He 
had made a date with Barbara Pearson, 
pre sident of the Junior class, who wrote 
the school’s most popular cheer: Cen- 
TRAL! Be Gente! Be Bruratl Bg 
CENTRAL! 


OCTOBER 9, 1939 


Mrs. Aldrich promises Henry the 
money only if he redeems himself by 
m: iking the highest mark in class on his 
history exam. Even though Henry 
crams half the night, the exam has him 
buffaloed. He is desperate, and he just 
can't help looking at George Bigelow’s 
paper next to him. Henry’s and George's 
papers turn out to be exactly alike. 
When, on the oral examination, Henry 
can't answer a single question, he is 
suspended from Central. 


In the meantime, the whole school has 
been in turmoil over the sudden dis- 
appearance of all the band _instru- 
ments! A detective has been on hand 
several days trying to track them down. 





Don’t look so down-in-the-mouth there, Henry, even Moros 
if you didn’t enjoy your lunch of bread and butter! 
Barbara’s going to give you her piece of layer cake. 


Ht oe HH + 


The detective finds a pawn ticket for 
them in the boys’ locker room. The 
mame on the ticket is (guess who) Hen- 
ry Aldrich! Henry claims he doesn’t 
know a thing about it, but——there it is. 

Things look very black for Henry, 
and, be sides, Barbara has decided to go 
to the dance with George Bigelow. We 
ee spoil the movie by telling you how 

all turns out; but, just to give you a 
the we'll say that Henry’s luck chi inges 
for the be tter. 

The movie, produced by Paramount, 
is chock full of fun from beginning to 
end. Jackie Cooper seems a little too 
serious for the part of Henry Aldrich, 
but Betty Field is excellent as Barbara 
Pearson. Vaughn Glaser does a won- 
derful job as Mr. Bradley. 

Perhaps you are already acquainted 
with Henry Aldrich on The Aldrich 
Family program over the radio. If so, 
you have heard Henry played by Ezra 
Stone, who also played the part in the 
stage play What a Life. It’s too bad 
Ezra Stone couldn't have played the 

part in the movie, too. 


The Real Glory (United Art- 
ists) is a spine-tingling jungle 
melodrama. It is the story of a 
group of American army officers 
at a post in the Philippines in 
1906. The officers are trying to 
train native Filipinos as troops 
so that they can protect them- 
selves against the fierce Moro 
tribes from the hills. The story 
crackles with excitement; there 
are ambush attacks, flying 
spears, spiked man-traps, an 
epidemic of cholera, and good- 
ness kaows what else to keep 
your hair on end most of the 
time. Don't go if you have a 
weak stomach, because these 
arent f{shting with 
creampufts. Gary Couper is good 
as the fighting Army doctor. 





This is Hollywood’s idea of the way the Spring Dance at Central High would be ad- 
vertised. What do you think? Does it look a little “stagey”? The kids are really 
high school students in Los Angeles. They worked as “extras” in making this movie. 
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Improve Your Reading 


By Saul B. Sells, Ph. D. 








Exercise 4: Detail A 
AVE you ever read a story and 8. 
afterward found that you could 9. 
tell what it was about, but could not 10. 
remember the names of the charac- 
ters, places, or other details? Many 1 
people have. Yet, the important habit 12 
of noticing and remembering details = 
is easy to develop. Practice it. 13 
Turn to page 13. Read the article “¥ 
about the new movie, What A Life, 14. 


paying particular attention to details. 














that George 
canna boy in the class, 
had caused the .............. 


George laughed at something 
Henry WP acco 


iy We gccaiens book. 
Mrs, Aldrich is upset that Henry 


is on 


ee) 


particularly because Mr. 


has been made .... .... Of the 


Parent-Teacher Association. 


After you have read the article, an- 15. But Henry is more concerned 
swer the questions below by supply- over his date with............ a 
ing the missing details. Write your 16. president of the ............ class, 
answers in the spaces prov ided. yy ee eee 
1. Henry Aldrich wanted his = ‘ 
cong sae pgutganes 18. Henry copied 2.0.00 ccncseeceese $ 
2. to give him money to buy ...... < paper 
tic kets 19 } 
v7. On tie .......... CXam. 
3. for the ..... Dance 
of -Hich School. 20. He was therefore ............ from 
S school. 
5. Henrv told Mr. ..... ...... the prin- 
cipal, 21. Meanwhile, the school was dis- 
6. that he was busy scanning ........ ° turbed over the q........--.-ssscvseesee 
and 22. of the school’s .......... instruments, 








23. A detective finds a 
24. in the ........ locker room. 
25. The name on the ticket is ...... wiles 


eas. ticket 


26. The movie is produced by ........... 

7. In it, Henry Aldrich is played 
We Reclnaw: ‘sedlithiasoteuis ; 

28. while Betty Field Rictises the part 


OE ie 


, Pe rower ene on ed Henry 
Aldrich in the stage play 


30. and in the ............ version of The 
Aldrich Family. 

After you have tried to supply all 
of the missing details in the questions 
above, go back to the article and 
check your answers. How many did 
you answer?.............. How many did 
you remember correctly? a 


Language Usage 


Write the meanings of the follow- 
ing phrases, which were used in the 
article: 


crack your booke.........<..110-----.--- 








atcontioé 








Here Are Some of the High School 
Student Photographer Pictures that 
Won Argus Awards Last Year 





EVERY MONTH FOR THE NEXT SIX MONTHS, 
SCHOLASTIC PUBLICATIONS JOIN WITH THE 
MAKERS OF ARGUS CAMERAS TO ENCOURAGE 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. FILL UP YOUR ARGUS 
CAMERAS WITH FILM! SCAN YOUR SCHOOL 
& HOME HORIZONS FOR SUITABLE SUBJECTS! 


Here Are the Rules: All students enrolled in 6th, 
7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, llth, or 12th grades may compete. 
Subjects are unrestricted, and awards will be made 
chiefly om the basis of the interest of the picture. 
Details of composition, lighting, drama, individuality 
and general photographic aptitude will be considered. 


Each month prizes of $15 first, $10 second, $5 third, 
and five prizes of $1 each will be awarded by the 
makers of Argus Cameras. Pictures may be any size 
and should not be mounted. Contestants are asked 
to retain negatives and to send complete details regard- 
ing type of camera used, film speed, lighting conditions, 
etc. Only pictures made with Argus Cameras can be 
entered for the monthly contests. 


Send entries to PHOTOGRAPHIC EDITOR, 250 
East 43rd Street, New York, N. Y., or SCHOLASTIC 
CONTEST, INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH CORP., 
ANN ARBOR. MICH. Entries for October contest 
must be postmarked not later than November 10, 1939; 
winners will be announced in the December 4th issue. 





All entries will also be entered in photographic division of Scholastic Awards, in which any camera may be used. 
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Buried Treasure 


While digging in some an- 
cient ruins, an archeologist 
found a gold coin on which nine 
letters were engraved. The coin 
looked like the one in the draws 
ing below. 





The archeologist discovered 
that if he arranged these nine 
letters to fit into the nine squares 
below, they would spell three- 
letter words across and down. 
By arranging the letters on the 
coin in the squares, can you find 
the six three-letter words that 
the archeologist found? 


























JSA Club 


Perhaps you have a contribu- 
tion you would like to m:-'~ to 
this page. If you have, send it 
right on to the Junior Schoi.suc 
Achievement Club, 250 East 
43rd St., New York City. Jun- 
ior Scholastic contributors whose 
work is accepted for publication 
will be sent JSA membership 
pins. 


Brain Twisters 


How Come? 

In the year 1795, a man 
named John Jones married his 
widow's sister. How could he 
have done that? 


Two Eskimos 
An Eskimo named Awk was 
walking in front of his compan- 
ion Wak across a snow-covered 
plateau, Awk was the father of 
Wak’s son. Do you know how 
this could be? 


For Art’s Sake 


An artist was busily painting 
a portrait. When a friend asked 
whose portrait it was, the artist 
replied: 

“I've no sister or brother, but 
this man’s father was my father’s 
child.” 

What relation was the artist 
to the man in the portrait? 


Fox and Geese 


A man with some corn, a fox, 
and a goose, must cross a river. 
He doesn’t want to leave any 
of his possessions behind, but 
his boat is only big enough to 
carry one of them at a time. 
If he takes the corn first, the fox 
will eat the goose. If he takes 
the fox first, the goose will eat 
the corn. What would you do 
in this case? 


From Day to Day 
When the day after tomor- 
row is yesterday, today will be 
as far from Sunday as today was 
from Sunday when the day be- 
fore yesterday was tomorrow. 
What day was it? 


MATCH YOUR WITS 


The Puzzle and Stunt Page 


Pigs is Pigs 





You've heard all about the 
three little pigs. Well, the nine 
pigs above are only distant re- 
lations of that famous trio. By 
afranging the nine pigs in 
groups of three (three pigs to 
each group), can you put all 
the pigs in four pens so that 
there will be an odd number 
in each pen? (Draw squares 
around the pigs with your pen- 
cil to represent the pens.) 





Trylon and Perisphere 

Before the New York 
World’s Fair closes down for 
the season, try this puzzle. By 
using only the letters in the three 
words, Trylon and Perisphere, 
can you spell out the names of 
fourteen animals? 





Old Suit, 
Price $6,500 


In most cases, an old suit 
wouldn't bring much in the way 
of money if you tried to sell it. 
But, believe-it-or-not, six years 
ago a man in Philadelphia paid 
$6,500 for an old coat, vest, and 
pants. This was the highest price 
ever paid for an old suit. Why? 
It was the suit worn by Abraham 
Lincoln the night he was assas- 
sinated in Ford's Theater, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on April 14, 
1865. 


Through the 
Looking Glass 


Here is a very famous riddle 
by Lewis Carroll, author of Alice 
in Wonderland. 

A Russian had three sons. The 
first, whose name was RAB, be- 
came a lawyer. The second, 
YMRA, became a soldier. The 
third became a sailor. What was 
the third son’s name? 

Answer: YVAN. (Look at the 
names of the three sons in a mir- 
ror.) 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


Football Formation 


AR 


ns 
N_K. 


MUSICAL RHYME. Baton, eel- 
lo, harp, ‘drum, oboe, violins. 

FAMILY AFFAIR. 3 sons, 4 
daughters. 

DIRTY TRICK. There is no 
dirt in a hole! 





c 
5/ 


ee 
ae) | 








The Martins and The Coys 

















FUN PARADE 
We counted 21 triangles. How 
many did you find? 





Trix and Vix 


By Albert Wegener 





HERE GOES FOR 
SOME HOT ROLLS 
ON SOME SOFT SPOT 


THEN ROLL, HOLDING 
ARMS LIKE THIS 





THEN ROLL, HOLDING A GLASS OF WATER 
IN EACH HAND, WITHOUT SPILLING ANY 





—> 
~ 


THEN RISE TO A STANDING POSITION— 


HEY THERE NIX / THIS IS NO 
AQUACADE / 
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ANSWERS NEXT WEEK 
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CYCLE TRADES 


t 





t 
ton which mokes you 


Trades Safety League 
Mail coupon 


Executive Offices * Chanin 


FREE 


This new booklet, “’Bi- 
cycling for Health and 
Pleasure, by Norman 
Hill, former national 
bikechamp. Every girl 
and boyshouldread it. 





his 3-color lapel but- 


» member of Cycle 





; ' \ 
174 Ny 
\\ 
1 } 








6 








NAME 


CITY. 


STATE 


Please send me free booklet and member- ] 
ship button, 








OF AMERICA. Inc. 
Building - New York City 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! - 


Cycle Trades of America, Inc., Chanin Bidg ., New York City I 


SAYS 


CARL SNAVELY 


COACH OF FOOTBALL, CORNELL UNIVERSITY | 


“I advise bicycle riding for every boy who plays 
football at Cornell. Bicycling is most healthful. It 
enlarges and strengthens the chest. Arms and fingers 
become firmer. Leys grow stronger, sturdier, speedier. 
Our varsity squad rides the year ’round. In addition 
to keeping them physically fit, bicycling helps to 
keep them mentally alert. 

“I believe that every boy, regardless of whether 
he wants to play football or not, would benefit by 
riding a bike.” 

Show this statement to mother and dad right now. 
See if they don’t agree with Coach Snavely that you 
should ride a bike. The chances are they will. Here’s 
hoping you get a new bike this fall. 


Visit Cycle Trades of America, Man Building, New York World’s Fair 
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